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not assert that the decisions of a popularly elected
Chamber are always or generally wrong. These
decisions are very often right. But it is impossible
to be sure that they are right. And the more the
difficulties of multitudinous government are probed,
and the more carefully the influences acting upon it*
are examined, the stronger grows the doubt of the
infallibility of popularly elected legislatures. What,
then, is expected from a well-constituted Second
Chamber is not a rival infallibility, but an additional
security. It is hardly too much to say that, in this
view, almost any Second Chamber is better than
none. No such Chamber can be so completely un-
satisfactory that its concurrence does not add some
weight to a presumption that the First Chamber is in
the right; but doubtless Upper Houses may be so
constituted, and their discussions so conducted, that
their concurrence would render this presumption
virtually conclusive. The conception of an Upper
House as a mere revising body, trusted with the
privilege of dotting i's and crossing t's in measures
sent up by the other Chamber, seems to me as irra-
tional as it is poor. What is wanted from an Upper
House is the security of its concurrence, after full
examination of the measure concurred in.

It requires some attention to facts to see how
widely spread is the misgiving as to the absolute
wisdom of popularly elected Chambers. I will not